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Nation Still Faces 
Vital Labor Issues 


Questions Raised in Steel Strikes 
Are Being Debated Through- 
out the Country 


BOTH SIDES ARE CRITICIZED 


Extremists Among Employers and Work- 
ers Stand in the Path of 
Industrial Peace 


The struggle between management and 
labor in the steel industry has continued 
for more than a month. Both sides have 
suffered severely. The workers have lost 
millions of dollars in wages. The profits 
of the steel companies have been sharply 
reduced. What is more, the general public 
is feeling the effects of this controversy, 
for the recovery movement has been re- 
tarded. Who is responsible for the present 
state of affairs in the steel industry? Is 
John L. Lewis’ labor organization, the 
C. I. O., to blame? Is it making impossible 
and unreasonable demands of the steel 
companies? Or are the companies them- 
selves in the wrong? Are they trying to 
hold a whip hand over their workers, re- 
fusing to deal with them fairly and demo- 
cratically? 

It is urgent that the public make every 
attempt to seek out the true facts in the 
steel dispute. For unless wise action is 
taken to establish smooth and amicable 
relations between employers and workers, 
serious injustices may arise, causing no 
end of trouble. Efforts are now being made, 
both in Congress and in various state legis- 
latures, to tackle this problem. New labor 
laws are being considered. The fairness 
and workability of these laws will depend 
on the extent to which public opinion is en- 
lightened. 


Background of Dispute 

In delving into this question, it is well 
to begin by reviewing the chief issues which 
have arisen between the steel companies 
and the C. I. O. The outstanding of these 
is whether or not a company, under the 
terms of the Wagner labor law, is required 
to sign a contract with the labor union which 
represents a majority of its workers. We 
know that a company is required by the 
Wagner law to “bargain” with such a union. 
But the big question is, must it sign a 
contract? Labor leaders claim that col- 
lective bargaining is a farce unless com- 
panies agree to enter into written contracts. 
As a matter of fact, the United States 
Steel Corporation, by far the largest of all 
the companies in this industry, did sign a 
contract with the C. I. O. But the Beth- 
lehem and Republic steel companies refuse 
to do so. Officials of these corporations 
contend that there is nothing in the Wag- 
ner law which binds them to sign a contract. 

Technically, the companies are in the 
right. The Supreme Court, in upholding 
the Wagner labor act, made it clear that 
the law does not specifically require em- 
ployers to sign contracts with labor unions. 
It merely requires them “to bargain” with 
unions which represent a majority of their 
workers. If they do this orally, under the 
Wagner law in its present form, that is 
enough. Is this as it should be? Or 
should the employers be compelled to enter 
into a written agreement with the majority 
of their workers? This is one of the big 
issues which is now being argued in Con- 
gress and elsewhere in the nation. 

Another point which has been raised is 
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For the Safety of Democracy 


There is now pending in Congress a measure which may mean much to the future of 
American democracy. It is the Randolph-Lee bill, providing federal aid for the purpose 
of continuing and extending the public forum and discussion group experiment, which has 
been carried on with such marked success during the past year. Nineteen of these 
groups have been in operation as demonstration projects. In the 19 cities chosen 
for the experiment public discussion meetings have been conducted by trained leaders. 
Thousands of persons have been brought together to study national and local problems 
under competent guidance. The studies have been followed by discussion. Citizens 
have been induced to talk over the issues of the public life. The spirit of the old town 
meeting days has been revived, and interest in the problems of citizenship has been stimu- 
lated. The Randolph-Lee bill calls for an appropriation of $2,200,000 to be allocated to 
the several states during a three-year period for the establishment of at least one demon- 
stration center in each state. Ninety per cent of the salaries of the trained leaders in 
public discussion is to be paid by the national government and 10 per cent by the states 
or local communities in which the discussion plan is set up. All administrative costs are 
to be borne by the state or community. It is hoped that eventually a public forum, or 
plan for guided public study and discussion, may be supported by all cities or regions with 
their own funds, but in order to show how the work can be done and to stimulate interest 
in such projects it seems necessary that the national government should establish experi- 
mental projects. This enables the United States Office of Education, which has done so 
much to promote the public forum idea, to furnish leadership in furthering the movement. 
It may cooperate with local systems in conducting the experimental forums. 

The encouragement of discussion groups among citizens may prove of importance 
to American democracy, because it provides a means whereby adult citizens may educate 
themselves to meet their responsibilities. The time has gone by, if indeed there ever was 
such a time, when citizens, without specific training, could solve wisely the problems 
with which they must deal. We are living in a society grown alarmingly complex. The 
economic and political issues of our time are many-sided and difficult. The road ahead of 
the democracies is not an easy one. As problems press heavily for solution—as these 
problems are seen to affect individuals and families deeply—bitterness and strife may be 
engendered by efforts at solution. The voice of the demagogue and the self-seeker will 
be heard. How can the citizen find his way through the maze of conflicting opinion and 
propaganda? How can he prepare himself to act with wisdom, tolerance, and moderation? 
May he not move in the direction of civic efficiency if he studies the problems of the hour 
under expert guidance, and then stands up before his neighbors and, in a spirit of give 
and take, threshes out the issues which arise, gaining a breadth of view through the inter- 
change of opinion? If such an opportunity is afforded the citizens of all our communities, 
there may result such a ferment of honest and informed opinion as the world has never 
seen. Those who successfully support the public forum movement may, indeed, be 
writing a new chapter in the history of democracy. 


Corporative System 
Tightened in Italy 


Modified Capitalism Results from 
Fascist Control of All Eco- 
nomic Activities 


DICTATORSHIP IS ABSOLUTE 


Individual Is Completely Subordinated 
to Interests of Total- 
itarian State 


Dire predictions are frequently made 
that the United States is moving headlong 
toward fascism. To some it is the greater 
centralization of political power, effected 
under the Roosevelt administration, that 
indicates a fascist tendency. To others, it 
is the political foes of the New Deal, espe- 
cially the conservative business interests, 
who will work for the establishment of a 
fascist dictatorship in the United States. 
As a general rule, the word fascism is used 
as an uncomplimentary label to be pinned 
upon a person or movement with whose 
objectives one does not agree. Like most 
other similar labels, it is generally loosely 
used, only slight regard being paid to truth 
or accuracy. 


What Is Fascism? 

What, precisely, is fascism? What has 
it accomplished in Italy, the nation of its 
birth? How does it differ from democracy? 
Does it establish a new economic system, 
directly opposed to capitalism and the pri- 
vate ownership of property? In what re- 
spects does it vary from communism, the 
system which is generally regarded as its 
antithesis? Answers to these, as well as to 
dozens of other questions, are essential if 
one is to appreciate the significance of the 
system which has provoked such unusual 
controversy since its establishment in Italy 
in 1922. To find answers, let us turn to 
Italy, the cradle of fascism, to see what 
has been going on there since the famous 
“march on Rome.” 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we describe the outstanding con- 
ditions, economic and political, which pre- 
vailed in Italy at the time of Mussolini’s 
rise to power. Here we shall consider the 
more important aspects of the system 
which, the Italian dictator contends, “will 
be the type of this century’s European and 
world civilizations.” First, we shall ex- 
amine the political features of the system. 

At the center of fascist philosophy is the 
idea of the subordination of the individual. 
The state is supreme in all matters. 
“Neither individuals nor groups outside the 
state” is the official credo. The individual 
is thus created for the good of the state. 
He reads what the state decrees, hears what 
it wants him to hear, works under condi- 
tions which it thinks good for him, plays as 
it prescribes. He is at all times at the state’s 
beck and call, to perform any service it may 
demand of him. His life may be snuffed 
out if he incurs the state’s displeasure, or 
he may be whisked off to a concentration 
camp. He may be allowed to go through 
certain of the democratic motions, such as 
voting, and certain of the democratic out- 
ward forms, such as the parliament, may be 
vouchsafed him, but they are nothing more 
than idle gestures. He is under the abso- 
lute authority of the state. 

By word and deed, Mussolini has made 
perfectly clear the meaning of this all- 
powerful state. It is repeatedly set forth 
in his writings. “The keystone of the 
Fascist doctrine,” he has written, “is the 
conception of the state, of its essence, its 
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purposes, its ends. For Fascism the state 
is an absolute, before which individuals and 
groups are relative. ... A state which is 
based upon millions of individuals, who rec- 
ognize it, feel it, are ready to serve it, is 
not the tyrannical state of the medieval 
lords. It has nothing in common with the 
absolutistic states before and after 1789. 
The individual in the Fascist state is not 
annulled but rather multiplied, just as in a 
regiment a soldier is not diminished but 
multiplied by the number of his comrades. 
The Fascist state organizes the nation, but 
then leaves sufficient margins to the indi- 
viduals; it has limited the useless and 
noxious liberties and has conserved the es- 
sential ones. The judge of such things can- 
not be the individual but only the state.” 


The State Supreme 


Furthermore, this state, this “judge of 
such things” as the liberties which are to be 
limited and which are to be conserved is, 
under Fascism, none other than one man— 
Mussolini. All power lies in his hands. 
The cabinet, the parliament, the entire sub- 
structure of the government, all count for 
nothing save as the Dictator wills. They 
may advise, may attend to minor details, 
may carry out his will, but it is he and he 
alone who determines what laws and poli- 
cies shall be carried out. 

It is obvious that there can be no political 
opposition in the totalitarian state. The 
Fascist party is the only political organiza- 
tion in Italy, all other parties having been 
outlawed shortly after the march on Rome. 
“A single party, by means of which there 
shall be effectuated political control as well 
as economic control, and which shall be, 
above the competing interests, a bond 
which unites all in a common faith,” is one 
of the essential conditions enumerated by 
Mussolini for the successful fulfillment of 
the totalitarian state. 

So much for the political philosophy of 
Italian Fascism (which, incidentally, is 
similar in other countries having a fascist 
regime). What about the economic setup? 
Does fascism bring revolutionary changes 
in the production and distribution of goods? 
What, if any, are the differences between 
fascism and capitalism as we know it in the 
United States, Great Britain, or France? 
To what extent, if any, does the state inter- 
fere with the private ownership of prop- 
erty? Does it eliminate or in any way 
curtail the profit motive which is the basis 
for successful operation under capitalism? 
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GREAT SCOTT — ISN'T 
ANYTHING EVER GOING 
TO HAPPEN ? 


DOWLING IN OMAHA WORLD HERALD 


BLIND MAN’‘S LUCK 
Europe’s Fate Lies Largely in the Hands of the Two Fascist Dictatorships—Italy and Germany 


Finally, has fascism succeeded in solving 
the great economic riddle of providing bal- 
ance and equilibrium? 

Mussolini himself has sharply criticized 
capitalism as we know it in this country and 
England, intimating that fascism is a dif- 
ferent system of production and distribu- 
tion. “Today we can affirm,” he declared 
in an address three years ago, “that the 
method of capitalistic production is super- 
seded and with it the theory of economic 
liberalism which illustrated and provided 
the apology for it.” He declares that free 
competition is dead and that there “is no 
economic field in which the state is not 
obliged to intervene.” 


Modified Capitalism 


The first feature of fascism to be noted, 
therefore, is the rigid control which the 
government exercises over the economic 
system. This does not mean that the 
government itself owns and operates the 
industries of the nation. It is not a system 
of public ownership, such as that which 
exists in Soviet Russia. Italian industry is 
still owned by private individuals. It is 
still operated for profits which go to private 
individuals. To that extent capitalism has 
been maintained intact in Italy. 

But it is a modified capitalism. There is 
no economic activity in Italy which is not 
carried on according to the dictates of the 
state. The particular device through which 
this government control is exercised is the 
corporations. The Italian corporation is 
not a business concern, like the United 
States Steel Corporation, or the General 
Motors Corporation. It is rather an asso- 
ciation of all the concerns in a particular 
branch of Italian industry. There are 22 
of these Italian ‘corporations,’ each rep- 
resenting a division of Italian industry: 
(1) cereals; (2) horticulture, flowers, and 
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THE COMPARATIVE WEALTH OF NATIONS, SHOWING ITALY’S POSITION OF INFERIORITY 
(From Foreign Policy Association Headline Book ‘‘War Drums and Peace Plans’’) 


fruit; (3) vines, wine; (4) oil; (5) beets 
and sugar; (6) zootechnics and fisheries; 
(7) wool; (8) textile products; (9) metal- 
lurgy and engineering; (10) chemicals; (11) 
clothing; (12) paper and printing; (13) 
building and public works; (14) water, gas, 
and electricity; (15) mining industries; (16) 
glass and ceramics; (17) sea and air; (18) 
internal communications; (19) stage; (20) 
tourist industry; (21) insurance and credit; 
(22) professions and arts. 


The Corporate State 


The councils or directors of these 22 
corporations are composed of delegates rep- 
resenting the workers, the employers, 
technical advisers, and representatives of 
the Fascist party. The councillors of the 
corporation of cereals, for example, con- 
sists of 13 delegates of the employers, 13 
of the employees, three technical experts, 
and three delegates of the Fascist party. In 
the 22 corporations there are 622 council- 
lors. The president of all the corporations 
is Mussolini himself. 

In no sense are the corporations inde- 
pendent associations of Italian industries. 
They do not represent a system of self- 
government in industry. They are organs of 
the state. Theoretically, they may determine 
such matters as wages, working conditions, 
and general industrial policy. Practically, 
they may do nothing which is not accept- 
able to the government. As Harold Cal- 
lender, writing in a recent issue of the New 
York Times declares: “For, though work- 
ers, employers, and other classes are repre- 
sented in the corporations, they do not 
control them; the corporations are organs 
of the state and their decisions, whether 
touching industrial ‘discipline’ or wage rates, 
require the approval of the ‘Head of the 
Government.’ ” 

This is the basic structure of the Italian 
corporative state. It limits the freedom of 
the worker as well as that of the employer. 
The worker’s right to strike has been abol- 
ished, although he may air his grievances 
before specially constituted labor courts. 
He may obtain increases in wages only when 
the corporations so decree. Conversely, 
his wages will be reduced when the cor- 
porations so decree. The owners, on the 
other hand, are similarly limited in their 
freedom of action. They may not, for 
example, build new plants or expand the 
existing ones, without the consent of the 
Ministry of Corporations. The iron grip 
of the state rigidly controls their every 
activity. 


Who Has Benefited 


What have been the results of this cor- 
porate, totalitarian system? Which class 
of the population has shared the greater 
benefits? It is ditficult to appraise the re- 
sults of the 15 years of Fascist rule in Italy 
because of conflicting reports and inade- 
quate statistics. Moreover, Italy’s natural 
poverty; her scanty supplies of such basic 
commodities as iron, coal, copper, and pot- 
ash; her lack of petroleum, cotton, rubber, 
and phosphates; and the limited area suit- 
able for cultivation—all these conditions 








naturally tend to produce an extremely low 
standard of living. 

Taking these conditions into account, 
however, it must be admitted that Italy 
has been no more successful in restoring 
balance to the economic system than have 
the democratic nations which have inter- 
fered to a much slighter degree with a free 
capitalist system of production. The farm- 
ers, who constitute half the entire popula- 
tion, have undoubtedly benefited from Fas- 
cism, for the government’s program of land 
reclamation, irrigation, new roads; its spe- 
cial aid to producers of certain crops in the 
form of tariffs and other subsidies has 
been of great benefit. 

The worker has by no means been ushered 
into Utopia by the Fascists. His real income 
has not risen and the burden of taxation 
which falls upon him is unduly heavy. True, 
the state has provided certain services to 
him, such as sickness and accident insurance, 
recreational facilities, and certain child and 
maternity welfare and health services. But 
these socialized services in no way raise 
the worker’s living standards above the bare 
subsistence level. 

It is the big industrialists who have un- 
doubtedly received the greatest benefits 
from the Fascist regime. They have con- 
siderable influence in the corporations and 
they are not troubled by strikes. They 
bear a proportionately lighter share of the 
tax burden than those situated lower on 

















FROM HUMANITE, PARIS 
LAYS THE CORNERSTONE FOR A 
TEMPLE OF PEACE 


MUSSOLINI 


the economic ladder. As H. J. Wigham, 
writing recently in the Washington Post, 
puts it: 


Italy is the big businessman’s paradise. There 
is practically no unemployment in Italy, but 
the industrial worker’s wage is from $5 to $7 
a week. . . . Mussolini, as a great gift to the 
worker, raised all wages on May 9, “The Day 
of Empire,” but he first consulted the guilds, 
and the guilds are run by the “Big Five,” or 
at least by the “Big Seven.” And the “Big 
Seven” decided that a raise of between 10 
per cent and 12 per cent would be all right. 
And so it is decreed. This, says the Duce, 
will take care of the rise in the cost of living 
and so everyone ought to be happy. It doesn’t 
take care of the cost of living, but everyone 
has to be happy just the same. . . . Every- 
thing that Mussolini has advocated, every- 
thing he has accomplished in the last 10 years, 
has played into the hands of the great indus- 
trialists, 
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Spain: Just when there was reason, with 
the rebel capture of Bilbao, for believing 
that Italy and Germany would cease pro- 
viding any further aid to General Franco 
and thereby promote the efforts to con- 
fine the civil war to Spain, an incident 
occurred which threatened, more menac- 
ingly than any of the previous crises, to 
involve Europe in a major conflict. The 
Nazi government accused loyalist sub- 
marines of attacking the cruiser Leipzig 
while it was on patrol duty off the Spanish 
coast. It demanded, in retaliation, that 
the other three powers—England, France, 
and Italy—participating in the patrol 
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MANNING IN ARIZONA REPUBLIC 


THE SPANISH QUESTION 


scheme join with it in a naval demonstra- 
tion which should serve as a warning to the 
Valencia government. 


Whether the assault actually took place 
is a matter of dispute. German naval 
officers declare that by means of marine 
soundings they were able to ascertain that 
torpedoes, presumably from a loyalist ves- 
sel, had grazed the cruiser. The Valencia 
authorities, for their part, deny that any of 
their submarines were in the area where 
the attack is alleged to have occurred. In 
the absence of more concrete evidence, 
both London and Paris flatly rejected Ber- 
lin’s demand for a demonstration. Angered 
at this refusal, Hitler and Mussolini, for 
the second time within a month, announced 
their withdrawal from the four-power naval 
patrol set up to prevent foreign munitions 
from entering Spain. While the two dic- 
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tators still remain members of the London 
nonintervention committee, this was not 
found to be altogether reassuring; for 
Germany, far from removing her warships 
from a zone which she regards dangerous to 
their safety, has dispatched an additional 
number to the troubled waters. 

How inherently dangerous this situation 
was considered may be seen in the state- 
ment made to the House of Commons by 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. 
Though he has a calm and precise mind, 
not given to sensation, Mr. Chamberlain 
described the conditions prevailing in 
Europe as similar to those in high moun- 
tains “when an incautious move or even a 
loud exclamation may start an avalanche.” 
And the prime minister made a painful 
effort to conciliate Chancellor Hitler by 
lauding his “restraint” in not taking any 
lone reprisals for the Leipzig incident. 

His speech failed, however, to assuage 
the outraged feelings of both the Italian 
and the German governments. In an 
article in his own newspaper, Mussolini 
has intimated that he now intends to see 
the Spanish adventure through to its end, 
with a complete rout of the loyalists. At 
the same time, Hitler, explaining the four- 
year plan of economic self-sufficiency to 
a group of his followers, declared that Ger- 
many needs the iron ores of Spain, and 
for that reason intends to continue her 
support of the rebels. 


* *x* * 


France: That politics in France is un- 
predictable is a rather trite observation, 
yet one that must constantly be borne in 
mind. A month ago, not even those circles 
most competent to judge dreamed that 
within a few weeks Premier Leon Blum 
would be forced to resign. He had con- 
tinued in power for over a year, something 
of a distinction in a land where govern- 
ments have an average life of eight months. 
He appeared, moreover, to enjoy the sup- 
port of the great mass of Frenchmen; and 
in view of the fear that his defeat would 
result in a more conservative administra- 
tion, there seemed to be no doubt but that 
the Chamber of Deputies would continue 
to vote him its confidence. What then 
accounts for Blum’s fall? 

As a matter of fact—and it is this which 
illustrates the unpredictable charm of the 
French political scene—Blum was _ not 
forced to resign. He stepped out of office 
of his own free will. Faced with one of 
the recurrent financial crises caused by 
the continuous flights of capital, the pre- 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE IN MEXICO CITY 
(Courtesy Collier’s National Encyclopedia) 


mier had demanded broad powers to deal 
with the financial situation by decree for 
a period of six weeks. Both the Socialist 
and Radical Socialist deputies were willing 
to vote the cabinet these extraordinary 
powers. And even the Communists, who 
had earlier vainly sought a promise from 
Blum not to impose additional taxes upon 
certain articles, finally agreed to the pro- 
posal. 

It was when the measure was sent up 
to the French Senate that it was rejected. 
The Senate, which serves as a break upon 
extreme legislation, would not ordinarily 
cause a cabinet defeat. According to well- 
informed sources, it certainly had no such 
intention when it rejected the Blum pro- 
posal. Had the premier made it clear that 
he would resign unless voted the financial 
powers he sought, it is quite certain that 
the Senate would have agreed. 

These facts apart, Blum’s resignation in 
no way affects the Popular Front. His 
successor, Camille Chautemps, has prom- 
ised to continue along the lines drafted by 
Blum. To solve the financial crisis, he will, 
however, ask for even more drastic powers 
than those which the Senate refused to 
grant to Blum. He is relying upon the new 
finance minister, Georges Bonnet, until now 
ambassador to the United States, to help 
him weather the storm. 


* * * 


Mexico: As a further step toward 
achieving the radical economic program 
which he has set as the goal of his admin- 
istration, President Lazaro Cardenas last 
week introduced reforms which, if actually 
put into effect, will revolutionize the 
agrarian structure of Mexico. The new 
plan, embodied in an official decree, pro- 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS THAT HARASS EUROPE 
(Courtesy New York Times) 
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3 GERMANY AND ITALY 


vides for virtually absolute government 
control of all farm production and distribu- 
tion. State associations of producers, op- 
erating jointly with a federal board, will 
be empowered to determine what kind of 
crops and how much each farmer may grow. 
Once the crops have been harvested, the 
individual farmer will not be permitted to 
sell them in the open market but will have 
to turn them over to the government agen- 
cies. These agencies will sell the produce 
according to a price fixed by the govern- 
ment. To avoid difficulties bound to arise 
through the fluctuation of prices on the 
world market, the federal government will 
also take rigid control of imports and 
exports. 

These reforms have long been contem- 
plated by President Cardenas. But he has 
been moved to take immediate action be- 
cause of the recent sharp increase in farm 
prices throughout Mexico, an increase that 
has brought protests both from industrial 
workers and the farmers themselves who 
claim that the rising prices have not bene- 
fited them but rather the middlemen. 

The opinion is fairly widespread that 
though this agricultural program was in- 
tended to relieve a pressing situation, it 
must inevitably lead 
to equally drastic re- 
forms in commerce 
and industry. An in- 
dication that this is, 
indeed, the case was 
seen by several ob- 
servers in the govern- 
ment’s decision to na- 
tionalize the nation’s 
most prominent rail- 
way lines. 
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Japan: The encour- 

agement of a new, more personal relation- 
ship between the Japanese emperor and 
his people is being discerned in the practice 
recently begun by the royal household of 
issuing, from time to time, bulletins which 
describe the daily activities of the ruler. 
To the western mind, accustomed to hear 
of British or other European royalty min- 
gling freely with the masses, attending pub- 
lic performances, or entertaining visitors, 
this may not seem at all strange. But it is a 
new thing under the Japanese sun. It 
marks, perhaps, the first step in a process 
whose ultimate end may be to remove the 
veil of seclusion surrounding the royal 
household. 

Fully to appreciate what such a change 
would imply, it is well to recall the extra- 
ordinary position of the emperor. He is 
in effect a divine being, revered and wor- 
shipped. Even his image is so sacred that 
it is not put on coins, and portraits of him 
in schools are kept under lock and key 
to be taken out only for state occasions. 
Similar reverence is attached to the em- 
peror’s name as well. It is scarcely men- 
tioned at all, and, as a matter of fact, is 
unknown to a large number of the Japa- 
nese people. 
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Labor Act Amendment 


Senator Vandenberg of Michigan has in- 
troduced an amendment to the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. His bill provides, as the Wag- 
ner Act does, that labor shall have a right to 
organize. It also provides that an election 
may he held to determine whether a particular 
union represents a majority of the workers. His 
measure provides, however, as the Wagner Act 
does not, that an election may be held upon 
request by either the employers or the em- 
ployees. It does not assume that an election 
will settle the question of representation per- 
manently, but makes provision for later elec- 
tion if there is reason to think that the wishes 
of the majority of the employees have changed. 

The Vandenberg measure undertakes to 
deal with the problem of violated contracts 
by labor. It declares that if a union violates 
a contract it has made, its right to represent 
workers may be suspended. It prohibits com- 
pulsory assessments on union members for 
political purposes. It outlaws violence by 
either side and declares that officers and agents 
of unions must be American citizens. 

There is much popular support for the in- 
sistence that employers, as well as employees, 
should have a right to call an election of the 
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workers to determine the majority wishes 
about representation. Many people would go 
even further and declare that the labor board 
itself should have the power of its own initia- 
tive to go into a plant or an industry and hold 
an election, whether a request had come from 
either of the participants or not. If there is 
industrial strife, it would seem that the labor 
board representing the government should 
have power to step in and settle the matter as 
to what organization the workers wished as 
their representative. This would be a step 
toward the settlement of labor troubles. It 
would avoid a situation such as that which 
prevails at present, in which labor claims that 
a certain union has a majority of the workers 
behind it, while the employers deny this, with 
neither side in possession of indisputable 
evidence. 

Of course, provisions of this kind would not 
insure the settlement of all labor disputes. Tom 
Girdler, head of the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, says that he would not deal with the 
C. I. O. even if an election were held and it 
were chosen by a majority of the workers. 
Provision, then, for a vote by the unions and 
further provisions outlining the responsibili- 
ties of unions, would not of itself prevent 
violence by extremists among the workers, nor 
would it hinder uncompromising employers 
from refusing to negotiate. Anything that is 
done, however, to clarify the ballot and to 
furnish evidence as to what a majority of the 
workers want, will help the public to see what 
the facts are in cases of labor disputes. If 
the laws regulating practices by unions and 
employers are regarded as fair by the public, 
public opinion will be more active. This is 
important, for well-informed and active public 
opinion is very influential in determining what 
the outcome of the labor dispute shall be. 


Farm Bills 


It begins to look as though one outcome of 
the Democratic conclave held two weeks ago 
at Jefferson Island will be a new burst of 
energy on the part of Congress. For the first 
time in weeks, there appear in the paper re- 
ports that bills are coming up for vote. In 
part, this has been caused by the necessity of 
giving attention to the departmental appro- 
priations bills; but, aside from this task, Con- 
gress has accomplished very little, and now 
pressure is being applied from all sides. 

Among the bills which the President is tak- 
ing this opportunity to press is the famous 
“ever-normal granary” plan, sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau Federation and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. Although congressional 
leaders have repeatedly indicated their reluc- 
tance to have this complicated measure before 
them this session, reports are again current 
that the President is anxious that it pass. 

Another farm bill which had been given up 
for lost, as far as passage this session was con- 
cerned, is the farm-tenant aid, sponsored, in 
the House, by Congressman Jones and in the 
Senate by Senator Bankhead. Neither of the 
bills has been reported out of committee, and 
Senator Bankhead has not even introduced his 
bill as yet, although a draft has been discussed 
in committee. Not only is this legislation in 
very rough form, but there is also no agree- 
ment, to date, as to the form which it shall 
take. Of the two methods, direct aid to ten- 
ants versus indirect aid through federal land 
purchase for resale to tenants, the House is 
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said to favor the former while the Senate 
favors the indirect method. Indirect aid would 
be of greater benefit to the extremely poor 
share-croppers of the South, while direct aid 
would suit midwestern tenants better. In 
Congress, this difference takes on the appear- 
ance of a split between the houses, mainly be- 
cause southern Democrats are more powerful 
in the Senate than in the House. 


Tax Evaders 


The proverbially dry and complex subject 
of taxes has suddenly become a topic of vital 
interest and wide discussion. It is both very 
live and very disquieting, and will become 
more so as certain hearings proceed before a 
joint committee of both houses of Congress. 
The subject of the hearing is tax evasion and 
avoidance. 

Great financiers, industrial leaders, and 
newspaper owners are loudly demanding a re- 
duction in relief appropriations, drastic econ- 
omy in government, and a balanced budget. 
Their demand has crystallized in a concerted 
campaign of pressure on Congress and the 
public. Yet many of these same men have 
helped to deplete the federal treasury and un- 
balance the budget. They have done so de- 
liberately and to their own gain. The extent 
to which they have done it will never be fully 
known. The methods they have used are as 
ingenious and devious as they are dishearten- 
ing. Some of these are being revealed at the 
hearings before the joint committee. They 
have been devised by able and highly paid law- 
yers. 

These devices range from recording as bona 
fide sales holdings that are temporarily shifted 
to relatives or business parties, and crediting 
themselves with exemptions through huge 
“paper losses,” to incorporating individual 
persons and transferring taxable assets to such 
isolated territory as the Bahamas. Where the 
risk of being detected in violating the law was 
too great, they succeeded in violating its spirit. 
As a result some of our millionaires and multi- 
millionaires have in certain years paid prac- 
tically nothing in taxes into the federal 
treasury. This has happened at times when 
the government was facing its heaviest bur- 
dens and the depression was taking its heaviest 
toll. In one of these years J. Pierpont Morgan 
paid no tax whatever. In that same year he 
purchased a $2,500,000 private yacht for lux- 
urious ocean passages to and from his London 
mansion and his hunting and fishing grounds 
in Scotland. To plans for escaping taxation 
in life are added other plans for shifting tax- 
able assets at death beyond the reach of the 
law. 


Scout Jamboree 


Feeding and housing 25,000 boys for 10 
days! That was the problem which faced Boy 
Scout officials in preparing for the National 
Jamboree in Washington June 30 to July 9. 
To meet the problem, a city of tents was 
erected in Potomac Park, within sight of the 
Capitol Building, Washington Monument, and 
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the Lincoln Memorial. The city is complete 
equipped with a private water system, a se 
age disposal plant, 24 hospital tents and eigj 
doctors, telephone and telegraph stations. 
Scout trading-post is functioning, so { 
visitors may purchase the many necessitid 
which of course they forgot to bring. 

The cooks have a task of gigantic propo 
tions. With 100,000 meals to be served eve 
day, no one cared to undertake the dish-was 
ing, so paper plates are being used and tha’ 
Scouts provide and wash their own cups an’ 
silverware. One of the first orders placed! 
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was for 5,000 quarts of milk, 4,000 pounds o | 
butter, and 70,000 eggs—every day! Twent 
tons of sugar were ordered to supply the cam 
for the period. Altogether, 250 tons of foo 
and commissary supplies will be used durin 
the Jamboree. 

To consume all this food, there are boy 
from every state in the union and 24 foreign 
countries. They have a full schedule for th 
10 days. They will see all the governmen 
buildings, monuments, and spots of histori 
interest near Washington. They will presen 
their own programs and entertainments, jub 
lish their own newspaper. And to give a fit} 
ting climax to their Jamboree, the _bigges 
convention of its kind ever held, they ca 
reviewed by the President of the Unite 
States. 


TVA Contract 


The Tennessee Valley Authority and th 
private electric utilities operating in the sam 
section seem to be approaching an agreement 
The first sign of a truce in the fight whic 
the companies have waged against the TV4 
was a contract signed last week between th 
TVA and the Arkansas Power and Light Com 
pany, a subsidiary of the Electric Bond an 
Share Company, which is one of the mos 
powerful utilities holding companies of th 
country. 

The contract should be profitable to bot 
parties. The TVA now has a customer id 
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some of the power which it is able to pro- 
duce but has been unable to sell, except to a 
relatively few small municipal systems. The 
Arkansas Power and Light Company will be 
able to extend its service to a great many 
homes at just one-fourth the expense neces- 
sary if it had to produce the power as well as 
to distribute it. 

More important than the contract itself is 
the change in policy which it seems to denote. 
The large private companies have fought the 
TVA vigorously. They say that it does not 
pay for itself, that taxpayers’ money is used 








If prosperity is to continue, the great body of workers 
must have sufficient purchasing power to buy the products 
f industry. (This cartoon is taken from the Nation’s 
usiness, published by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce.) 
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inds Of) make up the difference between the low 
'wentWrates of the TVA and the actual running ex- 
pense. They regard the TVA as unfair compe- 
tition, and say that they cannot meet its 
prices. The TVA contends that the power 
company rates are too high, and that their 
Yiprofit on electricity is much larger than it 
foreigichould be. One of the purposes of the TVA 
was to provide fair competition for the private 
TmeNiompanies, thus forcing them to charge rates 
histori@yhich were based on the cost of producing 
preseMtelectricity. The rates in the area affected by 
'S, MDRhe TVA have been greatly reduced, and the 
ea fittause, according to the TVA officials, is the 
biggeskomparison between TVA rates and private 
rates. 

The TVA has refused to sell electricity to 
he private companies until the rates to the 
onsumers are reduced. The fact that the 
VA has contracted to sell power to the 
Arkansas company may mean that a com- 
and th€promise on rates has been reached which is 
he sam&greeable to both factions. At the time the 
reemen§IVA contract was signed, the Arkansas Power 
it whiciand Light Company announced a new rate 












ission recently showed that there is a great 
sfinequality in the rates charged in various parts 
bi the United States. Some consumers must 
Pay two and three times as much as others 
to bot . the same amount of electricity. The in- 
omer ioference is that the utilities charge as much as 
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they can get, instead of basing their rates on 
the cost of production and distribution of 
electricity. An example which tends to prove 
this point is the rate in the city of Niagara 
Falls. Consumers there have the highest rate 
for 250 killowatt hours of any city between 
50,000 and 100,000 population. Niagara Falls 
is located at one of the greatest sources of 
electricity in the world, and rates there should 
be correspondingly low if cost of production 
was used as a basis for establishing them. 


Sales Taxes 


Twenty-four states collected 352 million 
dollars last year by general sales taxes on all 
purchases made within the state. The state of 
California alone took in 70 million dollars with 
this simple levy. 

Many tax experts oppose the sales tax be- 
cause it does not tax according to the ability 
to pay. The poor man must pay as much on 
a loaf of bread as the rich man pays. The 
only way in which it is distributed equitably is 
that the rich man will probably purchase more 
goods than the poor man. Even so, the poor 
man pays a bigger share of his income as sales 
tax than the rich man. 

The sales tax is used so widely because of 
the tremendous amount of money which it 
brings into the state treasury. The state col- 
lects the tax by selling “tokens,” which are 
worth from one to five mills. The retailer 
must collect from each customer the required 
number of tokens, usually amounting to one 
or two per cent of the purchase. The tokens 
are made in many shapes and of many ma- 
terials. Missouri’s tokens are milk bottle caps, 
Colorado has square metal tokens which look 
like Chinese money; Kansas tokens resemble 
dimes, except that they are made of zinc, a 
native Kansas metal. Regardless of the size 
or shape, they are regarded as bothersome to 
everyone except the state officials who must 
fill the state coffers. 


Civil Service 


Maine and Connecticut recently passed laws 
providing civil service examinations for appli- 
cants for state positions. There are now 14 
states which have deserted the “spoils system.”’ 
States which previously had civil service are 
Tennessee, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Bills to establish similar laws are before other 
state legislatures at the present time, while 
several states have already voted down civil 
service legislation. 

State legislatures, as well as the federal 
Congress, have a hard time agreeing to extend 
the merit system. Many senators and repre- 
sentatives, in both national and state legisla- 
tures, keep their positions because they offer 
jobs in return for support, and they cannot 
bring themselves to sacrifice such an impor- 
tant political asset. This is the chief obstacle in 
the way of civil service reform, and it cannot 
be overcome until public opinion is sufficiently 
aroused. 
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China Through a Porthole 


In 1919, Thomas Woodrooffe was a young 
naval lieutenant, with a sense of humor, a 
bold spirit, and a gold stripe on his sleeve. 
Thus equipped for adventure, he asked the 
British admiralty to send him “as far away 
from England as possible,” which the admi- 
ralty, taking him at his word and making no 
apologies, proceeded to do. It ordered young 
Woodrooffe to China where he was placed 
second in command of a gunboat plying the 
Yangtze River. 

What the lieutenant saw is told in narrative 
form in “Yangtze Skipper” (New York: Sheri- 
dan House. $2.50), a thoroughly engrossing 
work of the China that is far distant from the 
coast and whose sole contact with the outside 
world is through the occasional (and inescap- 
able) visit of the tax collector. The author is 
not one of your drawing-room desperadoes 
who waits for adventure to be thrust upon 
him. He seems to have been born with the 
bug. At least it gnawed him until he had had 
the experience of pursuing opium smugglers, 
prying into the labyrinths of village bazaars, 
and watching at first hand the mass executions 
ordered by war lords on the banks of the 
rivers. For all his innate daring, Mr. Wood- 
rooffe wields a pen that does not lack the 
poetic touch. 


This Realm—This England 


“Suppose that you are off for a holiday,” 
writes Arnold Fellows in his “The Wayfarer’s 
Companion” (New York: Oxford. $2.50), 
“and that on a Wednesday in July you set out 
for Bassenthwaite, armed with some _ sand- 
wiches of pressed beef and a flask of whiskey; 
in so doing, though you know it not, you have 
in a half dozen ways entangled yourself with 
the varied threads that form the web of Eng- 
lish history. The day that you choose com- 
memorates the greatest of the Saxon gods... 
your journey’s end will be a lake named by the 
Vikings: your solid food was christened by 
the Normans; and your drink . . . will be 
the water of the ancient Gaels.” 

Mr. Fellows, as the reader will gather, finds 
history and rich romance written over Eng- 
land’s landscape. Her monasteries, her parish 
churches, her humble homes as well as her 
pretentious castles, her cathedrals—all these 
disclose an endless pageant of races stretch- 
ing back to the Stone Age. If you are going 
to England this summer and want to temper 
your raptures over the English countryside 
with odd and always interesting bits of infor- 
mation, you should take this volume along 
with you. 


The Flow of Trade 


In a new book, “Trade Centers and Trade 
Routes” (Appleton-Century. $3.50), Profes- 
sor Eugene Van Cleef of Ohio State Univer- 
sity has attempted to examine the growth and 
functioning of trade. As he points out in his 
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preface, the lines on which trade flows and the 
points at which exchange takes place are in- 
separable parts of one continuous process—a 
process indispensable to modern civilization. 

The first section of his book is devoted to a 
discussion of those cities which have arisen at 
the crossing points of trade routes. In examin- 
ing these cities, Mr. Van Cleef lays particular 
stress on city planning and on the functioning 
of organizations like chambers of commerce or 
trade associations, since they too are a part 
of the city’s organization for trade. 

In the second section, the author passes on 
to the rise of trade routes and to discussion oi 
the factors, both geographic and technical, 
which have contributed to the great growth of 
trade. Here he deals not only with natural 
highways, such as rivers, mountain passes, and 
ocean routes, but also with means of communi- 
cation, including transportation, the press, and 
language itself. Professor Van Cleef’s book 
should be of special interest to teachers and 
students interested in understanding the mech- 
anism of trade in their own community. The 
book would also be a very valuable reference 
volume for any library. We recommend it 
highly. 
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NIGHT SCENE, PEIPING 


(From o color woodcut by Elizabeth Keith from ‘‘East- 
ern Windows.” Hutchinson and Company. London.) 
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Camille Chautemps 


Camille Chautemps, Leon Blum’s suc- 
cessor to the premiership of France, has 
twice before been at the head of the 
French government, only to be forced out 
after brief tenures. The first time was in 
1930 when his regime lasted a week. The 
second time was in 1933. An able politician, 
he then gave promise of securing for France 
a more than ordinarily stable government. 
But circumstances worked against him. 
He had not been in office long when the 
celebrated Stavisky scandal, involving a loss 
to Frenchmen of 40,000,000 francs, broke 
wide open and compelled Chautemps to 
resign. 

M. Chautemps was born in Paris in 1885, 
the son of a prominent French statesman. 
Determined also to make a political career 
for himself, he studied law, rose rapidly in 
his profession, and after the war was elected 
to the Chamber of 
Deputies. As a mem- 
ber of the Radical So- 
cialist party, he has 
served as a cabinet 
minister in practically 
every government 
formed by that party. 
In 1924, he was ap- 
pointed minister of 
the interior. During 
the following two 

CAMILLE —- Years he held both 
CHAUTEMPS that post and the jus- 
tice ministry. Under Leon Blum he was 
one of three ministers of state, a job 
equivalent to that of vice-premier. While 
M. Chautemps intends to rule with the 
support of the Popular Front coalition, he 
has intimated that his government will be 
more moderate than that of M. Blum. 





Hon. Mary T. Norton 


Two honors recently earned by Hon. 
Mary T. Norton have directed public at- 
tention to this member of the House of 
Representatives. The first is an unusual, 
and apparently unprecedented, honor. As 
the retiring chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, Mrs. Norton is to 
be the guest of honor at a public dinner 
given her by organizations and residents 
of the District. To realize what this means, 
the position of the District and its people 
must be understood. Washington is the 
only national capital in the world whose 
permanent residents are completely disfran- 
chised. They cannot vote for president or for 
a single local official. It is a voteless com- 
munity, without self-government. It is not 
permitted to elect one member of the body 
which governs it. That body is Congress. 

Members of Congress are primarily con- 
cerned with national 
problems and_ the 
needs and interests of 
the people of their 
states and districts. 


These chief obliga- 
tions consume the 
time and efforts of 


most members. Mrs. 
Norton has been a 
notable exception to 
this rule. First as a 

REPRESENTATIVE member and then as 

MARY NORTON chairman of the Dis- 
trict committee she has sought, with zeal 
and understanding, conscientiously to serve 
the interests and the needs of the District. 
Politically speaking, it has been a thankless 
task, with no promise of preferment or 
hope of reward. She has no votes to reap 
and no constituents to serve through her 
arduous labors for the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Norton represents a congressional 
district with a population of nearly 300,000. 
She is a party leader in New Jersey, the 
state of the powerful Boss Frank Hague’s 
political machine. In 1932 she was elected 
chairman of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee. Under these circumstances, her de- 
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voted attention to the public problems and 
social needs of disfranchised Washington 
is all the more remarkable. 


Senator Guffey 


“And Senator Guffey doesn’t know what 
he is talking about!” concluded Tom Gird- 
ler, testifying last week before the Senate 
Postoffice Committee. 
Senator Guffey, a 
member of the com- 
mittee, only frowned 
at this statement, but 
when he questioned 
Mr. Girdler later, it 
was clear that there 
was no love lost be- 
tween the two men. 

Senator Guffey has 
done little to endear 
himself to capital 
during his term as a 
senator, which began in 1935. He has been 
strongly prolabor during the current strikes. 
He first championed labor when he intro- 
duced the Guffey-Snyder Coal Bill, which 
provided for a commission to control prices, 
wages, and hours in the coal industry. The 
bill had little chance to pass until John L. 
Lewis, then merely a subordinate of the 
A. F. of L., took his first step toward the 
limelight by threatening to call a strike of 
the United Mine Workers, of which he was 
president. The bill passed, but the Su- 
preme Court turned in a 5-4 decision 
against it last spring. 

Senator Guffey is a native Pennsylvan- 
ian. He has been an executive in various 
oil companies in the state since 1900. He 
became a member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 1920, and was elected 
to his first political office as a strict New 
Deal candidate. He is regarded as one of 
the President’s backers in the Senate, al- 
though he does not favor all the measures 
of the chief executive. 
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SENATOR GUFFEY 


Lady Astor 


A remarkable woman from England is 
visiting her old home in this country. Born 
in Virginia, Nancy Langhorne grew up 
there to be noted as 
a young woman of 
striking beauty and 
vital mentality. Then 
she married Lord 
Astor and became a 
British subject — so 
far as she can be 
“subject” to anything 
beyond the radiant 
and positive qualities 
of her own nature. 
As the wife of a Brit- 
ish lord, the mother 
of his children and the sharer of his large 
fortune, her lot might be considered full 
and contented. But contentment we qu 
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LADY ASTOR 


The independence of her pions Hoag the 
strength of her humanity, and the force of 
her convictions had to have an outlet. It 
was not enough that she shared her hus- 
band’s political liberalism. She decided to 
enter politics herself, partly for the oppor- 
tunity of public service and partly as an 
outlet for her active mind. She ran, or as 
the English say “stood,” for Parliament. 
Her campaign required many speeches and 
unsparing energy. To these she added 
quick repartee in debate, warm human 
sympathy, and an understanding of botn 
the people and the problems of her new 
country. She won, and has continued to 
win, in each subsequent election. 
Through shifting party government, Lady 
Astor has retained her seat in the House of 
Commons. Always ready, often impulsive, 
sometimes sharp, in her speeches there, she 
has won respect for her forthrightness, 
ability, and wit. The present sojourn to 
her native Virginia is but a brief respite in a 


* life of devotion to private duty and public 


responsibility. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Fascist “March on Rome” 


HE famous “march on Rome” and the 

subsequent establishment of Fascism in 
Italy rank among the outstanding postwar 
developments in Europe. The conditions 
which prevailed in Italy prior to the seizure 
of power by the Fascists are as important 
as the actual overthrow of the government, 
for they indicate the type of soil in which 
the seeds of revolution may flourish. 

Italy emerged from the World War dis- 
rupted, discouraged, and practically bank- 
rupt. She had failed to share the spoils of 
victory as the other Allies had done. Her 
soldiers returned home expecting jobs, only 
to find that there were no jobs to be had. 
Unemployment was mounting steadily, and 
the cost of living was rising so rapidly as to 
place almost unbearable burdens upon the 
workers. Prices of many of the essentials 
of life had risen to five or six times their 
prewar level. 


Social Unrest 


Under these conditions of hardship and 
depression, the Italian workers required lit- 
tle inducement to join forces with the So- 
cialists, who offered them a better day. In 
the parliamentary elections of 1919, the 
Socialists doubled their seats. It is reliably 
estimated that during the winter of 1919- 
1920, fully a third of the nation’s popula- 
tion belonged to radical political groups 
which demanded drastic action. 

Instead of acting vigorously to relieve 
suffering and improve general conditions, 
the democratic government did practically 
nothing. It was in a state of paralysis 
Warnings were given that if it did not act 
with daring, a dangerous situation would 
develop, and the great masses of workers 
and farmers would take matters into their 
own hands. There was much talk of a rev- 
olution such as that which had overturned 
the government of Russia in 1917. 

During the year following the late sum- 
mer of 1919, all Italy was rent by agri- 
cultural and industrial disorders. Tenant 
farmers refused to pay rent, and a num- 
ber of peasants actually seized land be- 
longing to the wealthy owners. There 
was destruction of crops and farm animals. 
On the industrial front, the workers used 
the strike as their weapon to secure their 
demands. The entire country was en- 
gulfed in a wave of strikes during the 
months of August and September 1920. 
Half a million workers occupied 600 fac- 
tories, which they undertook to operate 
when the owners refused to comply with 
their demands. For a while, it appeared 
as though the Socialists would launch a 
revolution to seize the government, but 
when the occupation of factories failed io 
produce the desired results, the movement 
died down. 


As a matter of fact, the year 1921 saw a 
definite improvement in conditions. The 
workers’ demands became more moderate, 
strikes became fewer, and social unrest 
generally became less acute. The attempt 
to turn Italy into a communist or socialist 
state had failed. This fact needs to be 
strongly emphasized, for it is generally as- 
sumed that Fascism came on the scene 
when the revolutionary movement was at 
its peak and that it saved Italy from Bol- 
shevism. Even the official historian of the 
Fascist regime, Signor Volpe, denies this, 
for in his “History of the Fascist Move- 
ment” he makes the following statement: 

“We must acknowl- 
edge that during [| ~ 
the second half of 
1921 and much more 
during 1922  condi- 
tions in Italy, or 
some of them, had 
begun to show im- 
provement. There 
were _— encouraging 
signs of economic re- 
covery. The people 
of Italy were back at 
work. Infatuation for 
Russia and its Bolshevism was disappear- 
ing: credit for this must be given also to 
those Socialist leaders who had paid a visit 
to Russia to see with their own eyes the 
conditions prevailing in that country. . . 
The Italians were finding themselves again. 

All this can and must be acknowl- 
edged. . . . But while many even among 
the Fascist sympathizers thought that the 
time had come for Fascism to disarm. . . 
Fascism to the contrary pushed forward 
the mobilization of its forces. The main 
target was now the government, or, we may 
say, the parliamentary regime.” 


The Fascists Strike 


Following the collapse of the occupation 
of factories, many of the workers turned 
to Mussolini and his Fascists who offered 
them more than the parliamentary govern- 
ment had given them. By the middle of 
1921, Socialism was waning and the star of 
Fascism was in the ascendancy. As the 
historian Benns points out in his “Europe 
Since 1914” Fascism, as enunciated by Il 
Duce, had in its promise of a stable social 
order, a wide appeal to various sections of 
the population. He writes: 
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To the employers it meant the restoration of 
discipline among workmen and the reduction 
of wages; to landowners, possible protection 
against further outbreaks; to helpless and ter- 
tified professional men, middle classes, and 
intelligentsia, the restoration of law and order; 
to patriots, the purification of the civil life 
and the strengthening of the state. . . . Tired 
of violence and factional fights, the majority 
of Italians began to look to Mussolini to 
bring in an era of social peace. 
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serious snag in financing his extensive ac- 
tivities in the field of business. Two 
corporations, which are completely under 
his control, have applied to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the right to 
borrow $35,000,000 from the public. In 
other words, they want to sell this much 
worth of bonds. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Hearst, however, the Securities Commission 
is taking its time in deciding whether these 
bonds would be a risky investment for the 
public. It has asked the Hearst officials 
several times to postpone the date on which 
they had planned to offer the bonds for 
sale. 

Until several years ago, Mr. Hearst could 
have sold all the bonds he desired to the 
American people without running up 
against any interference from the federal 
government. But the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission now has the power to 
pass upon such securities before they are 
put on the market. If it feels that a cor- 
poration is trying to defraud the public, 
it may refuse to allow it to borrow from 
the public. 


The Hearst Case 


The two corporations which have ap- 
plied to the SEC for permission to issue 
new bonds are Hearst Magazines Inc., 
which publishes Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, Motor, Motor Boating, Town 
and Country, House Beautiful, and other 
magazines; and Hearst Publications, which 
publishes a number of daily newspapers in 
California, Michigan, New York, and Illi- 
nois. The former is seeking to market a new 
bond issue of $13,000,000, while the latter 
is asking for permission to sell bonds up 
to about $23,000,000. Both applications 
were made, originally, in March, and both 
are still pending before the SEC. 

In each application, the corporation con- 
cerned has set forth, as required by the 
Securities Act of 1933, a detailed statement 
of its relations with other subsidiary or 
parent corporations, a long history of its 
business, statements of accounts for a num- 
ber of years past, and a general description 
of how the proposed loan would be used. 
Since the history of these organizations 
is far from simple, and since their relations 
with other Hearst-controlled units is also 
a long story of itself, each application runs 
to almost a hundred pages. 

However, each corporation has given in 
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detail only its own affairs, without giving 
the same information concerning other 
Hearst corporations. Yet it is admitted that 
all these corporations are managed as one 
unit. Funds are transferred from one to 
the other at will, though the finances of 
only two are described to the SEC. Should 
some of the other corporations be in a 
poor condition, financially, the Hearst or- 
ganizations could easily use the funds sub- 
scribed by the public to the strong cor- 
porations for the purpose of salvaging weak 
corporations which would never have been 
supported by the public. Thus, certain 
critics have asked that Hearst be required, 
at the very least, to submit a picture of the 
whole setup. 


Other Arguments 


Finally, it appears that not all of the 
money will be used for purposes which are 
ordinarily included in the normal conduct 
of business. For example, a part of the 
$13,000,000 asked by Hearst Magazines is 
to go for the purchase of an English com- 
pany, National Magazines, Ltd., now owned 
by another Hearst organization, American 
Newspapers, Inc. National magazines would 
be bought at a price far in excess of its 
real value, it is pointed out. Hearst would 
make a profit since one of his corporations 
would merely be selling itself to another 
of his corporations. This sounds compli- 
cated. But it is generally felt that Mr. 
Hearst is using these transactions in order 
to enrich himself still further, although he 
strongly denies this. 

Furthermore, the major part of the as- 
sets of National Magazines, which Mr. 
Hearst wants to buy with the money he 








raises, is an estate in Wales, St. Donat’s 
Castle, which is really Mr. Hearst’s own 
residence. As Mr. Hearst already owns 
the castle through his other corporation, 
American Newspapers, he would be using 
corporate funds for what is essentially his 
own personal benefit. This proposal has 
so incensed Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 
that he has written in The Nation, “I can 
only say that if this proposed public financ- 
ing goes through, we ought to make public 
apologies to the brothers Insull and give 
them the thanks of Congress.” 


Typical Investigation 


The investigation which the SEC is mak- 
ing of Mr. Hearst is typical of the type of 
work it performs. It began its work to pro- 
tect the public against fraudulent financing 
in 1933. The SEC, however, does not have 
absolute veto powers. For the most part, 
it has power only to require the corpora- 
tions wishing to borrow money from the 
public to give thorough enough information 
so as to enable the public to judge ac- 
curately as to whether these corporations 
are a good risk. Except in extreme cases, 
the SEC may not actually forbid companies 
from selling bonds. But it can keep asking 
them for more and more information, thus 
causing delay and giving the public suf- 
ficient reason to be suspicious of investing 
their money in doubtful enterprises. By ed- 
ucation rather than by forceful interven- 
tion, the SEC is trying to protect the public. 

What it will decide in the case of 
Hearst remains to be seen. If it considers 
the case as actually fraudulent, it may 
prevent the bonds from being sold at all. 
The fact that it is delaying the transaction 
for some time is taken by some 
observers to mean that the 
commission does not think well 
of the Hearst bonds. If Mr. 
Hearst is denied the opportu- 
nity of borrowing this money 
on the open market, it is said 
that he may find himself in 
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serious financial difficulty. 
Besides safeguarding invest- 
ors by requiring all corpora- 
tions issuing stocks or bonds 
to publish full information 
about their finances and opera- 
tions, the SEC has power to 
supervise the rules under which 
the 21 national stock ex- 
changes carry on business. It 
is through these exchanges that 
people buy and sell corpora- 
tion stock. In each city of any 
size there are brokerage firms 
which enable their clients to 
trade in stock through the na- 
tional exchanges. At present, 
a large number of these firms 
not only buy and sell stock for 
their clients, but they also have 
funds of their own to invest in 
the market. At times they 
have been accused of subordi- 
nating the interests of their 
customers to their own _ in- 
terests. For example, it has 
been revealed that, on occa- 
sions, brokers have entered 
into pools and have adopted 


prevent this kind of thing from happening, 
many believe that the best solution of this 
problem is to keep brokers from trading in 
stocks both for themselves and their clients. 
The SEC is making studies of this prob- 
lem at the present time. After their inves- 
tigations have been completed, the stock 
exchanges are expected to be asked to 
modify their rules in conformity with the 
findings of the commission. This is typi- 
cal of the sort of public service which is 
expected to be rendered by the SEC as 
time goes on. But its main work up to 
now has been in investigating the issuance 
of new stocks and bonds, as in the case of 
the Hearst issues. Thus far it has been 
administered wisely, and it is one of the 
more popular of the New Deal agencies. 
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“Please hide me, ! t d housewives 
Gre pursuing me for this last super de luxe Presto 
vocuum cleaner.” 

FROM JUOGE 


Nowadays, instead of workers punching the 
clock every morning, they’re punching the 
boss. —JUDGE 

Teacher: “And you, Willie, can you tell the 
nationality of Napoleon?” 

Willie: “Course I can.” 

Teacher: “That’s right.” 

—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 





“Things aren’t what they used to be,” sighed 
grandmother. “Why, the only time a modern 
mother puts her foot down is when the traffic 
light turns green.” —Montreal Heratp 

What better combination to look for in a 
man than an open mind and a closed mouth? 

—STEWART-WARNERITE 

This sign appeared on a Scottish golf course: 
“Members will refrain from picking up lost 
balls until they have stopped rolling.” 

—Boston EvENING TRANSCRIPT 





Teacher: “I’m sorry, Bobby, that I couldn’t 
make that B minus a B plus.” 
Bobby: “Oh, that’s all right. 
the way home.” 


I'll do it on 
—Pratt TRIBUNE 
A Schenectady surgeon recently removed a 
quarter from a man’s stomach. If you owe 
the doctor money, it’s futile to swallow it. 
—Washington Post 
Teacher: “Tommy, name five things that 
contain milk.” 
Tommy: “Butter, cheese, ice cream, and two 
cows. 
—Beacues Sites (Toronto) 


Friend: “Did you raise any cucumbers this 
year in your little garden, as you expected?” 
Bride: “No. The directions said to plant 
the seeds in hills, and you know our lot is 

perfectly level.” 
—RoyaLt ARCANUM 


BULLETIN 


Paradox: An almost certain way to lose 
your money is to bet on a sure thing. 
—Washington Post 
It always seems to take a pair of squeaky 
shoes the longest to get anywhere. 
—BEACHES SMILES 
A traveling salesman in the Black Hills of 
Dakota had to be dug out of a June snow— 
and try to work that one into an expense 
account. —Atlanta CoNnsTITUTION 
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Issues in the Steel Controversy 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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this: Should the power of the National 
Labor Relations Board be extended so 
that it can immediately, upon the out- 
break of a conflict between employers and 
workers, hold an election in order to find 
out the desires of the majority of workers? 
At present, the labor board has no power 
to act at all in an industrial dispute unless 
it is called upon by the workers to do so. 
Nearly every impartial observer is agreed 
that the board should be able to step in 
without any delay. But, during the present 
strikes, the board has not conducted an 
election among the steel workers, so it is 
impossible to tell what the majority of 
them do want. Steps are being taken in 
Congress in the effort to require the board 
to hold an election without waiting for re- 
quests from either party to the dispute. 


Mediation Board 


Owing to the delay of the labor board in 
taking action in the steel controversy, 
President Roosevelt appointed a specia! 
mediation board of three members. The 
chairman of the board is Charles P. Taft, 
son of former President William Howard 
Taft, and one of the ablest of the Repub- 
lican leaders. The other two members are 
Edward McGrady, assistant secretary of 
labor, and Lloyd K. Garrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Most impartial ob- 
servers feel that this board is admirably 
equipped to bring about an ageement be- 
tween the companies and the striking work- 
ers. It has no power, of course, to enforce 
any decision it reaches, but public opinion 
might be expected to do that. At any rate, 
the board has not had a chance, at the time 
of this writing, to take any action. The 
companies refuse to cooperate. The board 
has made every possible effort to reach a 
compromise with the companies. It has 
suggested that the steel employers and the 
C. I. O. enter into a written agreement on 
matters of hours, wages, and other working 
conditions. Then, as soon as the plants are 
reopened, an election would be held among 
the workers. If the majority of workers 
should favor the C. I. O., the agreement 
would stay in effect. If they did not, the 
contract would be torn up. This plan is 
acceptable to the C. I. O. leaders but not 
to the company officials. So the whole 
situation is in a stalemate. 

These are some of the outstanding issues 
which have arisen. Now we come to the 
question of which side in the present con- 
troversy is chiefly responsible for holding 
back a settlement of the dispute. There is, 
of course, a decided difference of opinion 
relative to this matter. In order to present 
the arguments pro and con in sharp relief, 
we are going to devote a large part of this 
article to conflicting editorial opinion. First, 
we shall quote from the Pittsburgh Press, 
situated in the heart of the steel territory. 
This is a Scripps-Howard newspaper, and 
it has been free to criticize both the com- 
panies and the C. I. O. It takes the follow- 
ing position: 

“Men have been pouring back into the 
steel mills at Youngstown, Johnstown, and 
other points in such numbers that the 
strikes called there are obviously in danger 
of crumbling. 
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“The factors producing this situation 
are of vital interest to everybody— and to 
organized labor in particular—for they 
have brought about apparent collapse of a 
strike which started with everything in its 
favor. 

“There was little doubt of the initial ad- 
vantage of the strikers. In the first place, 
more than 100 steel companies, headed by 
the gigantic U. S. Steel Corporation, had 
signed labor contracts such as were sought 
in the struck mills. In the second place, 
the opposing operators, headed by belliger- 
ent Tom Girdler of Republic Steel, had a 
very flimsy excuse for their position—an 
excuse that they were willing to bargain 
collectively but not to sign any agreement 
growing out of such bargaining. Federal and 
state officials showed obvious sympathy 
for the strikers in numerous instances. . . . 

“How, then, in spite of those advantages, 
was such a sharp change produced as to 
result in a rush back to work? 

“Public opinion, we believe, is settling 
this strike—and public opinion seems to 
have been chiefly swayed by the charge 
that C. I. O. unions would not respect their 
contracts. So long as Tom Girdler—who 
has been talking incessantly at the top of 
his voice ever since the strike began— 
merely tried to emphasize a strained inter- 
pretation of the Wagner Act he made little 
progress. But when he hit on the charge 
that signed contracts were without value 
he drew an immediate sympathetic re- 
sponse. For at that very moment a num- 
ber of C. I. O. unions were actively sup- 
porting his words by violating signed agree- 
ments. ... 

“A second vital factor in changing senti- 
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ment has been violent picketing, particu- 
larly by bands of men who crossed state 
lines or were not actually involved in the 
strike they supported... . 

“Two important policies are thus devel- 
oping out of the hectic events of recent 
weeks—policies not yet written into law 
but apparently supported by majority pub- 
lic opinion. 

“First of these is that a labor agreement 
must be observed by both sides—union 
as well as employer. 

“Second of these is that practices con- 
demned as unfair and unlawful for the 
employer must also be considered unfair 
and unlawful when used by the union. If 
interstate transportation of strikebreakers 
is wrong, for example, then interstate move- 
ment of strike pickets is equally wrong. If 
it is wrong to use martial law to open a 
closed plant, then it is equally wrong to 
use it to close an open plant. If coercion 
of workers by the employer is unfair, then 
coercion of workers by pickets is equally 
unfair. Violence by one side is just as bad 
as violence by the other.” 


Another Viewpoint 


Walter Lippmann, writing in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, expresses a different 
opinion, Like the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, Mr. Lippmann has attacked both 
sides in the steel strikes, but he feels that 
Mr. Girdler and certain other officials are 
largely responsible for forcing workers to 
adopt the tactics they have. We reprint, for 
the second time in THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER, a recent quotation of his: 


“Many correspondents have written to 
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me recently saying that if employers are 
to deal fully with organized labor, then the 
unions must be made responsible under 
the law and that the right to strike must 
be regulated as it has been in England. I 
agree entirely. . . . But how can we begin 
to move toward such regulation of unions 
under the law, while we still have so many 
powerful employers who are resisting the 
real recognition of unions as established 
factors in industrial management? Let us 
not forget that the British legislation, 
which is so much admired in this country, 
is based upon the recognition of strong 
and well-established trade unions. It was 
not enacted until England had become thor- 
oughly unionized. In a democracy such 
legislation would be inconceivable except 
where the right to organize had been uni- 
versally accepted. The British have been 
able to regulate the unions because they 
accept them as normal and necessary. 


Right to Work? 


Finally, we come to another big issue 
which has been raised in the current strikes. 
Should the workers who are on strike, even 
if they are in a majority, be able to pre- 
vent their fellow workers who do not de- 
sire to go on strike, from keeping their 
jobs? This course has been followed in 
a number of instances in the steel plants. 
The striking workers have adopted every 
possible means to keep nonstrikers from 
continuing with their work. Of course most 
people are now agreed that employers 
should not have the right to bring in out- 
siders to fill the jobs of their workers who 
are on strike. But should they not be al- 
lowed to give work to those of their em- 
ployees who do not want to walk out on 
their jobs? This has raised a sharp dis- 
pute. Most independent newspapermen feel 
that strikers should not interfere with 
workers who desire to remain at work. They 
are severely criticizing the tactics of the 
C. I. O. in its efforts to force all workers, 
whether they want to or not, to lay down 
their tools. 


The Washington Post, an independent 
but conservative Republican newspaper, 
sharply rebukes the C. I. O. leaders for 
attempting to deny the right of nonstriking 
workers to keep their jobs, but it also takes 
a strong stand against the steel officials for 
not cooperating with President Roosevelt’s 
mediation board. It has this to say: 


Full responsibility for the breakdown in 
negotiations to end the steel strike rests upon 
the company heads who have flatly refused 
to modify their original attitude. Instead of 
making a sincere effort to iron out their diffi- 
culties with the C. I. O., the steel executives 
issued an ultimatum to the President’s special 
Mediation Board. Negotiation of a settle- 
ment, under these circumstances, is obviously 
impossible. 

From the beginning of the strike it has been 
evident that the unwillingness of the inde- 
pendent steel companies to sign contracts with 
the C. I. O. has been an excuse to camouflage 
their opposition to collective bargaining. . . . 

It must be admitted from the experience 
of the automobile industry and from various 
episodes in the present strike, that the C. I. O. 
is woefully deficient in responsibility. But 
that does not excuse the high-handed attitude 
taken by the steel executives. 


